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forms of animal life in its bladders, and to derive nourishment there- 
from through absorption, but its fish-catching proclivities have only 
recently been noticed. Mr. G. E. Simms, of Oxford, England, was 
the first to call attention to the fact upon finding that a specimen of 
the plant which he had placed in an aquarium was actually entrap- 
ping large numbers of perches and roaches which had recently 
hatched from a mass of eggs lying at .the bottom. These little fishes 
were usually caught by the head, but some were caught by the tail, 
and others were doubly trapped, the head being held fast in one trap 
and the tail in another. In order to learn something of its destruc- 
tive powers, Mr. Simms placed 150 perch fry in a vessel containing 
specimens of Utricularia, and, at the end of two days, found that all 
but one or two had been entrapped. 

Proceedings Of the Torrey Club — The regular meeting of the 
Club was held at Columbia College, Tuesday evening, May 13th. 
In the absence of the presiding officers, Mr. Braman occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. Bicknell exhibited double-spurred specimens of Viola canina, 
var., sylvestris, and a white-flowered form of Aquilegia Canadensis, 
from Riverdale. Miss Knight showed specimen of Aralia trifolia 
with aborted flowers in the axils of extra leaves, from Hunt's Point. 

Miss Steele exhibited Sisymbrium alliaria from Flatbush, L. I. 

Mr. Hollick referred to the separation of sexes in Antennaria 
plantaginifolia, the male flowers always congregating in one group and 
the female in another, the two being seldom if ever united. 

Mr. Bicknell read a communication upon the differences between 
Car ex Pennsylvanica and C. varia, and some notes upon the time of 
flowering of other species. 

On motion it was ordered that the local herbarium of the late Mr. 
Leggett be purchased. 

Two corresponding members were elected, and four names were 
prepared for active membership. 

The regular meeting of the Torrey Club was held Tuesday even- 
ing, June 10th, at Columbia College. In the absence of the officers 
Mr. Schrenk was called to the chair and Dr. Britton acted as Secre- 
tary ; fifteen members were present. Four persons were elected 
active members, and one person a corresponding member. 

The Chairman of the Herbarium Committee stated that the local 
plants of the Leggett herbarium had been secured for the Club's 
herbarium. 

Mr. Bower exhibited many luxuriant fresh specimens of native 
plants from his Newark garden. 

The following field excursions were reported : 

May \*jth, Todt Hill, Staten Island. — Prunus Americana ; Ceras- 
tium oblongifolium ; Viola pedata ; Clematis ochroleuca— some of 
the plants having incised leaves ; Orchis spectabilis and Aphyllon 
uniflorum were collected. The Chairman requested members to 
notice the parasitism of the last-named plant, saying that his recent 
observations had confirmed his former ones of its constant attach- 
ment to some species of golden-rod. 
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May 24-th, Closter, N. J.j nothing of special interest noted. 

May 30//2 to June 2d, Northern Morris and Sussex Cos., N. J. 
At Newfoundland, Arenaria lateriflora in quantity, and Ranunculus 
aquatilis, var. trichophyllus were noticed. At Sparta and Morris Pond, a 
charming region was found. A sand-hill near the depot was covered 
with Lupinus perennis. It was noticed that the standard petals of 
lower flowers were dark purple, while those of the upper, later ones 
were of a much lighter color. The same plant was seen from the 
cars at several places west of Newfoundland, forming dense, broad 
patches. Arabis Icevigata ; Zizia integerrima and Asplenium Ruta- 
muraria were collected in this vicinity, and Viola blanda was found 
in great abundance in the ravine leading to Morris Pond. Dr. Brit- 
ton called attention to the supposition of some botanists that there 
are two species included under this name, /. e., the larger variety, in 
which the peduncles and sometimes also the petioles are flecked with 
red ( V. ammna, Le Conte.), and the small obtuse-leaved, unspotted 
form, by some considered the type. Both were noticed, but also all 
stages of gradation between them. On the meadows bordering the 
Wallkill River, above Ogdensburg, Geum rivale, Castilleia coccinea 
and the leaves of Parnassia were seen in abundance ; Rosa blanda 
and Arabis lyrata were found on Stirling Hill, and Viburnum Opulus 
in the town. At Hamburg, were observed Larix. Americana and 
Arabis perfoliata — the latter new to New Jersey. 

June 6th, Carlstadt, N. J. — Among many plants collected were 
Magnolia glauca, Lysimachia thyrsiflora and, in the ditches, Ana- 
charis in flower. 

Miss Knight remarked upon the forms of Rhododendron viscosum 
noticed, and showed specimens of varieties nitidum and glaucum. 

Mr. P. H. Dudley then exhibited and remarked upon a 
series of photo-micrographs of transverse, radial and tangential sec- 
tions of some American timber-trees taken by him with ordinary lamp- 
light. They were enlarged 100 diameters. Among them were Sequoia 
sempervirens, in which attention was called to the very large cells — 
none less than one-tenth of an inch in length — and to the fact that in 
this and other conifers examined the pit markings of the cell-walls 
are seen in abundance in only radial sections ; Catalpa speciosa, now 
used for railroad ties in the west ; and Ailanthus glandulosus, in 
which Mr. Dudley had noticed the greatest number of and largest 
ducts in any wood yet examined by him. In Liriodendron the ducts 
are very numerous but small; in the osage orange the parenchymatous 
tissue within the ducts is plainly noticeable; in the white oak, chest- 
nut and black walnut Mr. Dudley had observed that these paren- 
chyma cells in drying, shrink away from the walls of the ducts and 
from each other, and then appear as separate vesicles. He also 
showed a photograph of a section of a decayed white oak railroad 
tie with the mycelia of fungi. 



